FRENCH PERFIDY 


ILLUSTRATED in GENERAL, 


But particularly in the 


Preſent intended Invaſion, 
AND THE 


STATE of DUNKIRK; 
A TC 


cogent Reaſons for forcing France 
to an immediate Execution of the Treaties 
of Utrecht in 1713, and the Hague in 
1717, in Relation, not only to Dunkirk, 

but the Canars of Marayte and Grave- 
i " ting, which cannot remain in their preſent 
=_ Condition without the utmoſt Danger to 
4 our Liberties and Trade. 

4 I. IN WHICH 


Ii Notice is taken of the vaſt Progreſs and Ex- 
TS tent of the preſent Trade from Dunkirk, how 
, __ it contributes to the Decay of Ours, what it 
ws, was before the Fore was hung open'd, and 

What it wou IAN 
— intended by Treaties. 
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French Perfidy, xc. 


0 long ago as the Exiſtence 
Not the ancient Commonwealth 
of Athens, it was held for a cer- 
tain Maxim, That Governments 
reſemble their Governors, and 
| thei * Proſperity or Declention, the 2 1g0ur 
or Decay of all States, was derived from the 
Virtues and Vices, the Abilities or Weakneſſes 
of their Rulers. If we had not fo good Au- 

thority as Xenophon's for the Reality of this 
Maxim, I believe few Engliſhmen would 
doubt the Certainty of it, even from the 
Lights of their own Experience and Obſer- 
vation. We Moderns need not go back be- 
vyond our own Days to ſeck for Proofs, who 
have ſo many and ſo evident daily in View. 
Need an Enghſhman a clearer Proof of the 
Ability of his Rulers than the preſent Condi- 
tion of his Country ſinking under the Preſ- 
ſure of an immenſe Debt, exorbitant Taxes, 
an enormous Expence, and a general Declen- 
fion of fry and Commerce; or need he 


B a bet- 


( 2] 
a better of their Virtues than their preſent 
State of Irreligion, Corruption, and Luxu- 


But though our Rulers keep us to hard 
Meat, and will not ſuffer us with Impunity 
to ſpeak Truth of themſelves, I hope it is 
not come to that, as yet, that a Man may 

not deſcribe his Country _ without in- 
curring their Diſpleaſure. If this be allowed 
us, and there be Truth in Xenophon's Maxim, 
one need only pencil out the preſent true State 
Of England, to come at the true Likeneſs and 

Characters of her late and preſent Nulers: 
And how far ſuch a Portraiture may be for 
the Honour of our preſent great Men at the 
Helm, I leave to the Deciſion of the elabo- 
rate, miniſterial and Hanoverian Champions, 
pions, the learned Authors of Faction De- 
tected, and Popular Prejudice, Sc. The 
latter proclaims us to be a whimſical, chime- 
rical, mad Generation, becauſe we are not 
ſo courtly as to ſee the Intereſts of England 
ſacrificed to Ambition and Avarice, without 
Complaint ; and the firſt proclaims us poſſeſ- 
ſed of more Liberty, more rich and power- 
ful than ever, that we might contentedly fall 
in with his Scheme of humbling and reduc- 
ing France. 
I frankly ſubſcribe to the Charge of the 
Firſt, becauſe none but a whimfical, chimeri- 
cal, mad People would have reduced them- 
ſelves to the Neceſſity of ſeeing, with Con- 
—— tentedneſs, 
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tentedueſt, a Foreign Intereſt prefered to Do- 
meſtick Happineſs: But, I cannot ſo readily 
give my Aſſent to the Latter ; I cannot, a- 
gainſt the obvious Lights of my Experience 
and Underſtanaing, agree, that we are as 


free, as before we had ſo many Penal Laws 


| hanging in Terrorem over our Heads, or as 


rich and powerful, as before we owed any 

Debts, or paid but few or no Taxes. But, 

though I cannot perſuude myſelf that we are 

either as free or powerful as we have been 
and ought to = ret am inclined to think 

- ul enough fo return publick 

Injuries, to neut our Trade, exact an Exe- 
cut ion of —— Compatds, and Er ; 
_ of national Honour. 

If we are in this happy Situation ; if we 
are in a Condition to do ourſelves Juſtice, 
by our Power, for national Wrongs, I hope 
our Rulers will not think it improper, after 
employing ſo much of our Blood and Trea- 
| ſure in the Cauſe of others, that we divert 
the Current of our Profuſeneſs now at laſt, 
into the Channel of Se -intereſt. It would 
de an unparallelled Hardſhip not to permit 
us to look now a little into our own Affairs, 
who have travers'd E ſo often of late 
Years, to thruſt our Noſes into the Concerns 
of others. And ſure our Rulers will not 
plead Inability in Excuſe of their tying up 
our Hands in the propereſt Conjuncture, that 
r — 

w 
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would come with the worſe Grace in Nature 


from thoſe who dole away our Wealth with- 
out Meaſure in Support of the Queen of 
Hungary and King of Sardinia, and who 
have exchanged the late Miniſter's Pacifick 
Scheme, for one to reduce and humble the 


powerfuleſt Crown in Europe. 


But this is an Excuſe our preſent Rulers are | 


uncapable of. 'They can never vary ſo far 
from their own Maxims and Profeſſions. I 


mean thoſe they have adopted and made 


ſince they have been in Power ; as for their 


Actions and Expreſſions whilſt they e 1 


we are contented to grant them a 


of Indemnity, and of Oblivion too if — 


require it, on Condition they are conſiſtent 


with themſelvrs ſince they have been veſted | 


w ith Authority. 


To humble and reduce France, being then, 


according to themſelves, the Criterion of a 


Whis Adminiſtration, and our preſent Ru- | 
ler publickly avowing Whiggi/h Principles, | 


I hope it will not be thought an Inpertinence 
in a private Perſon to —__ out to his Supe- 
_ r1ors, the neareſt and moſt probable Way 


executing their humbling Scheme with Suc- 


ceſs ; and I hope likewiſe, I ſhall not be 


thought unreaſonable if I ſay, that the Inte- 
reſt of this Nation indiſpenſibly requires 


that we ſhould not let flip a more favourable | 
pportunity than we could expect, ſince we | 
miſſed that which Providence threw in our 


way the lait Year. 


: — a 


To 
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To conſider on one hand our Power by 
Sea, the Number of our Troops actually in 
Flanders, the Autumn and Winter before 
the laſt, and our Vicinity to Dunkirk ; and 
on the other, the Inability of France on that 
Element, her Dejection and great Loſſes in 
Bohemia and Bavaria, and the defencelefs 
Situation of that Town: I fay, theſe Mat- 
ters ſeriouſly and diſtinctly conſider' d, tis 
ſcarce a doubt that we might have oblig d 
France in a few Weeks, I might ſay Days, 
to a literal and ſpecifick Performance of her 
— in relation to that Town and Har- 
Sour, or perform'd them ſpecifically, for that 

_ deceitful Crown. Non dee or could ſtand 
in our Way, had the true Intereſt of Old 
England been at Heart, but the Timidity of 
the Dutch which would have vaniſh'd with 
the Succeſs of our Arms. But though that 
 propitious Hour be paſs'd ; tho; that glo- 
rious Opportunity was not improved, there 
| bs ſcarce a doubt of ſucceeding even now, if 
the Deſtruction of that Harbour be as much 
at the Hearts of our Rulers, as it is effen- 
_ trally neceſſary to the Trade and Freedom of 
their Country. To ſhew the great Impor- 
tance of that E to France, and the emi- 
minent Dangers to which our Liberties and 
Commerce are expoſed, if it continues un- 


deſtroy'd, ſhall be the Subject of the fol- 
won Diſcourſe. 


'Tis 
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Tis ſcarce neceſſary to ſhew our Right | 
to inſiſt on the abſolute Demolition of the | 
Fortifications and Harbour of Dunkirk, 
and that they ſhall continue demoliſh'd 
for ever; but for the Satisfaction of the 
incurious of my Countrymen, who are ne- 
vertheleſs ſo greatly intereſted in this De- 
molition, I will produce our Title Deeds; 
tho let me ſay, that had we no Title, but 
Self-Defence ; it would juſtify any Riſk or 
Expence we might put ourſelves to in at- 
_ tempting to ſecure us from the fatal Conſe- 
quences of France's having ſo good a Port 
in the Neighbourhood of a River, com- 
municating with the M 


pire : But in the Courſe of this Tract, we 


ſhall find many other Motives no leſs urgent 


and evident. 
We are oblig'd to an Uſurper for the pre- 
| ſent Grandeur of France; for had not Com- 
1e-//'; private Intereſt warp'd him from that 


of his Country, he had never confederated 


with that Court againſt Spain, which was 5 | 


long before his Tine on the Decline : But it 
was with him as with all Uſurpers whoſe 

Power, being founded on Wrong, muſt be 
jupported by Acts of Injuſtice and Wrong 
to the Community, over whom ſuch Power 
is exercis'd. Oliver's Advocates, who are 
not few even at this Diſtance of Time, en- 
deavour to palliate that falſe Step in his Po- 
liticks, by ſuggeſting that his View to get 


Dun- 
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Dunkirk into his Hands, was the ſole Mo- 
tive of confederating with Louis XIV. Had 
this been true, he would have been excuſa- 
ble, as conſidering the immediate Intereſt 
England had in the Poſſeſſion of a Port 
from which her Trade might be injured, 
though to be blamed for not ſeeing the 
Conſequence of aggrandizing France. But- 
we ſhall ſhew, that he had no View in his 
Alliance with that Crown, but to ſecure her- 
from interfering in Behalf of the exiled 


Royal Family of the Stuarts. And had he 


conſider d the Politics of the French Court, 


i air und be lim tulle bo 


Intereſt at all times to keep this Nation 


diſunited, he would not have dreaded any 
effectual Succours to the Deſcendants of 


. the Royal Martyr, whoſe Misfortunes were 
brought upon him by the Intrgues of Car- 


dinal Nichlieu. 


It is very worthythe Obſervation of an En- 


_ gliſhman, to reflect on the different Conduct 
of King Charles I. and Cromwell; of a right- 
ful King and an Uſurper, in regard to France. 


The King, though married to the Daugh- 
ter of France, took the Robellers under his 
Protection, aided and ſupported them, and 


eſpous'd openly the Protection of the Pro- 

teſtant Ratizion, and the Intereſt of the re- 
Ferm d in that Kingdom. This he did, tho” 
| he knew all the Intrigues of the French 
| 


Cabinet were employ'd to ruin him. But 


Crom- 
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 Cromavell, like ſome Indians, who adore the 
Devil for the Miſchief he can do them, con- 
| federated with France, as having moſt Power 


to hurt himſelf, againſt Spain, whoſe Alliance 


would be of moſt Advantage to his Country. 
Tis ſtrange how predominant Self-Intereſt 


is in the Breaſts of ſome Men, but parti- 


cularly Uſerpers. 
To illuſtrate what 1 have faid of Os 


well, I beg leave to treſpaſs on the Reader's 


Patience, for a Quotation or two from a Me- 
mortal preſented in 1657, by two Spaniſh 
Miniſters ſent on purpoſe to diſſuade the 
Proteclor from allying with Louis XIV. 
After ſhewing that the Sieur de Baas, the 
French Envoy, had fomented ſome late Con- 
ſpiracies, and had been rewarded by Louis 


XIV. at his Arrival, though complain'd of, 


and baniſhed by the Protector, they go on; 
« To which we may add, that your High- 
«« neſs could not be ignorant, how much 


« France contributed either by Men or Ad- 


« vice, or other Affiſtances to the late In- 

« ſurrections which have happen'd in ſeve- 
4 ral Shires of this Country, and that the 
4 Troops deſign'd for coming over to Exg- 


e land to foment them, in Conjunction with 


« Cardinal M. garine's Regiment, were rea- 
« dy in the Harbour, and on the Coaſts of 
e the Channel, waiting for an Opportuni- 
ww embark on the Ships that lay to 

« take them on Board; and that this alſo 
— I E 


| 
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vas the true Reaſon, why the ſaid Crown 
c retarded the Concluſion of the Treaty, 
4 which it begins to ſollicit now its De- 
e ſigns are miſcarry d. All Mankind is 
* ſurpris'd to the laſt Degree, to ſee that 
«© your Highneſs, notwithitanding Proceed- 
< 1ngsſo unaccountable, and fo publickly no- 
«© torious, has any Inclination at this time of 
* Day to conclude the Treaty with the 
*& French, and to ſee the Meaſures adjuſted 
for the Peace with Spain put off; the 
_ £© Intereſt of which Nation in Point of Com- 
_©© merce, being, as any one may ſee, fo con- 
_ © trary; and the Manner in which both his 
«© Catholick Majeſty and his Miniſters have 

* behaved to your Highneſs, being ſo dif- 

«« ferent from that of the French.” 5 

Here is a ſtrong preſumptive Proof, that 
Sel / -Intereſt was the Rudder by which the 
Jurper ſteer d: He fear d France more than 
Spain, becauſe ſhe had more Ports contiguous 
to England, and more Power to aſſiſt the exil'd 
Royal Family : But to put it out of all 
doubt that - & Intereſts of England had no 
Share in his Politics, we ſhall find Spain in 
the very ſame Memorial offering to recover 
Calais from France, if he would not ally 
with that Crown, And in the Condition 
the Harbours of both Places were in at that 
time, and the Vicinity of Calais, the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it would have been of far greater 
Advantage to England than of Dunkirk. 
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And let it be conſidered, that the Conqueſt 
of the one was no more certain than that 
of the other. 


« And the fad Ambaſſadors have Orders 
H 


© likewiſe to give ighneſs to under- 
te ſtand, that in caſe this State thinks it for 


« her Advan to recover Calats, by the 
r it, A 


2 Highneſs s Concurrence therewith, by ihe | 


Con of Forces both by Land 
Cn ani 
C jeſty, the ſaid Place will be 


put into 


«« Highneſs's Hands, and ſhall be deliver'd 
to you, Sc. If there be any thing elſe, 3 
deſires, from his 


jeſty, he is ready to embrace all OF: 


6 « they are So” 


to the common 
«© Cauſe, and to the — Where of the 


« two Nations.” — The Welfare of Nations 
is but too often neglected or facrificed to | 
private Intereſt, by even rightful Princes and | 


their Miniſters; but, as in this Inftance of 


Comwells, tis ſearce ever attended to by 


Rulers with bad or precarious Titles. 
The Importance of the Situation, render'd 
the Poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ineſtimabie toEng- 
land ; therefore was King Charles IT. and his 
Miniſters very juſtly condemned, for parting 
from it to France. It was much wonder'd by 


thoſe who pretended to know beſt the Earl | 
of Clarendon's Heart, why he would have a | 


* A ö WW . * * N 1 ——— : 


IE os 


leaſt, faid they, he ou 


ſerv'd that he had been commiſerated in 


| the late Mr. Trenchord, and the real Patriots 
 Dankirk ſhould be demoliſh'd than remain 
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hand in a Treaty for the Sale of fo im- 


ortant a Fortreſs. If he could not diſſuade 
Maſter from ſo pernicious an AR, at 


ght to have excus'd 
kin form being » Fire wo i Now, for 
my Part, I have ways look'd upon the Sale 
of Dunkirk by my Lord Clarendn in a quite 
different Light. That Nobleman obſerving 
an Inclination in the Court to eſtabliſh a 


ge Army in Imitation of France, was 


Ä to clear away every Cauſe that could 


towards an Eſtabliſhment, ſo re- 
t to and deſtructive of the Conſtitution 
is Country. Whilſt we had ſo important a 


23 abroad it muſt have a numerous Gar- 


riſon, which was a Military Nurſery, that 
might be improved 9 


or Miniſtry, I nd $rqpa 
Conjecture, if 


This is no unnatural e 


we con- 
fider the Principles of that Lord; and I hold 
myſelf in ſome Meaſure, 


warranted to 
him, becauſe I have 


thus favourably of 


Misfortunes by ſome of the ſtancheſt Fri 


Queen Ann's Days, to with rather that 


C 2 in 


12 
in our Hands. And far from conſidering 
the Retention of even Gibraltar and Minorca, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, of Advantage to 
this Nation, they look'd upon them as dan- 
gerous Weapons in the hands of the Court. 
« But unleſs, fays that excellent and honeſt 
0 ** Winer, an Army is diſbanded, there is no 
© Difference between Peace and War, than 

that the firſt brings the laſt nearer home, 
« which makes us in a much worſe Condi- 
tion than we were before its Concluſion ; 
te becauſe that Burthen which was at a re- 
_ ©© moteDiſtance before, will then paſs heavier, 
e and more immediately upon our Loins. 


« That this is the Caſe in thoſe Coun- 


tries where Standing Armies are kept up, . 


our Neighbours the French ſuthciently de- 
e clare; and that this may be ours in the Reign 


of an enterprizing Prince, is moſt certain: 


© Therefore Dunkirk demoliſt'd awould be of | 


Ks rome Safety to us, than in the State it 
« note is: Aud Port Mahon and Gibraltar 
* 8 Ve in the band of the Spaniard, 
« or any other Ally than our own. For the 
ii eannot be compleatly render'd te- 
* nable under 10,c00 Men, nor the Second 
« and Third under 1 5,000 between them. 
A Force ſufficient of àſelf to make any 
« Prince abſolute, that ſhall be znclinable to 
« give ay to a + Pain for unlimited Au- 
T thority, &c. We ſee here what ought 
to be the C-itericn of a I big Miniſtry, if 

the 
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the Miniſtry be compoſed of conſiſtent Jigs. 
But do the many unneceſſary Augmentations 
of our Land Forces, fince Mr. Trenchard's 
writing the above, ſhew that our Miniſters 
were ſuch true Whigs as that worthy Man ? 
Do they ſhew they were Whigs at all? or do 
they ſhew Gy were Friends to Liberty and 
their Country ? 
But I have done with lo trite a Subject. 
It may be too delicate for the Ears of _ 
dern Courtiers. An Army and a very great and 
coſtly one we have, which I hope will be 
employed rather to ſecure our Trade and 
Freedom than to enflave us. Whilſt his 
| preſent moſt Benign Majeſty lives, we need 
not dread, as Mr. 3 did, ns 
« who knows but in another Reign the 
“ Corporations may be told, That bis Ma- 
5 7 expects, they will chuſe the Officers of the 
Arm, and the Parliament be told, That he 
« expetts they will maintain them.” We are 
ſecure, I fay, from the bad Confequences of 
a Standing Army, in this Reign, and hope we 
ſhall be fo in all future Reigns, becauſe I 

truſt the Spirit of the Engliſß Nation will 
always exert itſelf, and triumph over the 
Ambition or Weakneſs of Princes, and Cox- 
ruptions of ſycophant Miniſters. 
But when I confider how paſſively this 
Nation have beheld the Infractions of France, 
for many Vears paſt, in regard to the Port 
of Dur, and of late in regard to the Fur- 


ti fi- 
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tifications rais d about that Town, methinks 
I could retract my Encomiums on the Spirit 
of my Countrymen. When the Port of 
| Dunkirk was firſt clandeftinely opened, the 
Alarm ſhould have been taken, and it ſhould 

have been general: Addreſſes from the whole 
Nation, for Redreſs, ſhould have been annual |} 
both to the Throne and arure, Thus | 
might his Majeſty and the Parliament reflet 


on the Importance of the Complaint, and | 


know the Senſe of the Nation. Thus had 
the true old Exgiiſb Spirit a and ex- 
dom of England. TT 88 


that the public Silence proceeded rather from 
Inattention to, or I de of the National 
Intereſt with regard to that Port, than from 
Dread either of the Power of France, or 
the Frowns of a Court. I ſhould think it 
impoſſible that the Exgiiſß Nation could 

continue filent for ſo many Years, had the 
Importance of the Hifraction been 


or our Right to the due Execution of Trea- 
ties been generally known. For this Reaſon I 


pted to ſet forth the Juſtice of 
our Chim, and 1 Conſequence | 


have been tem 


of the Infraction of the Treatics on which | 


Z I 
The Demolition of the Port of Dunkirk | 
being of ſo Conſequence to the _ 3 
and Trade of this Nation, we may ſuppo 


it 


„ Mark of his g 
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it was one of our principal Views in ente- 
ring ſo deeply into the laſt general War 
ith France: And the French were ſo ſen- 
fible of this, that we find themſelves, in 
17099, offering that Demolition as a Condi- 
tion, without which they could not ſuppoſe 
we would treat with them at all. By the 
17th Article of the Preliminaries, offer d by 
France at Gertrudenberg, His moſt Chri- 
« ſtian Majeſty promiſes to cauſe all the For- 
e tifications of the Town of Dunkirk, its 
«* Harbour and Ryſbanks, with what be- 
© Jongs thereto, to be raz'd at his own Ex- 
<« pence, without Exception, &c. Nor 
« ſhall it be permitted ever to rebuild the 
e Fortifications, or make the Harbour Na- 
vigable again, directih or indiretth.” 
. The Demolition was one of the chiefeſt 
Motives with Queen Arm's laſt Miniſtry, to 
come into any Terms with Lewis XIVch. 
and however greatly they ſtood in Need of 
Peace for their on Security, yet would 
they not liſten to a Suſpenſion ot Arms be- 
fore Dunkirk was in their Hands. The 
Act of Suſpenſion ſays, His moſt Chri- 
* ſtian Majeſty, after having truſted to the 
«© Engliſh Troops the keeping of the Town, 
Citadel, and Forts of Dunkirk, as a 


good Faith, &c. There 
* ſhall be a general Suſſ of Arms, c. 
When the Preliminaries, by which the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Fortreſs was ſtipulated for us, 


came 
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came to be publickly known, the whole Na- 
tion, a few diſcarded Courtiers excepted, 
were contented, though Spain and the Indies 
remainedin the Houſe of Bourbon. It was ſeen 
that the Demolition of that Town and Port 
was of ſo great Importance to this Nation, 
that they ought to repine at no Compenſation 
made to France tor agreeing to it. But it 
is always to be underſtood, that they doubt- 
ed not of the Reality and Continuance of the 
De moelition. 

This, without Doubt, was then the Senſe 
of this N ation ; I believe it is their Senſe at 
this Time, and 1 hope will continue to be 
their Senſe whilſt there are Engh/bmen 
more ſenſible of the true Intereſt of their 
own Country than that of any foreign 
Concern. That Dunkirk ſhould never be a 
Port after the Demolition, appears evidently 
from thegth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which he been guarantyed by the principal 
Powers of Europe, and particularly by Hol- 
land and the late Emperor, of whom the | 
Queen of Hungary is Repreſentative, and 
_ conſequently obliged in Juſtice as well as in 
Honour and Gratitude for our late _—_ 
to her perſonally, to affiſt in obliging the 
fidious Infractors to a literal Execution 4 CY 
_ «« N:»thly, The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall 

<* take Care that all the Fortifications of the 

City of Dunkirk be razed, that the Har- 
& bour be filled UP, and that the Sluices, 


* 


! 

c or Moles, which ſerve to cleanſe the Har- 
5e bour, be levelled at his Expence, Cc. On 
e this expreſs Condition alſo, that the ſaid 

« Fortifications, Harbqur, Moles and Sluices 
&« be never repaired again. 
Louis the XIVth himſelf, who was always 
deemed to be no Slave to his Word or Signa- | 
ture, where his Glory, I ſhould fay falſe 
Glory, and Intereſt were in the Way; that 
Prince, I fay, was ſo ſatisfied of the Senſe 

of this Nation, in regard to that Harbour, 
that he never ſo much as attempted openly 
or privately to open it after it had been de- 
mioliſhed, but rather choſe to be at a very 
large Expence in making a Canal at Mardykte 
for carrying off the Waters from the Inlands, 
to fave the Country from an Inundation. As 
there was no literal Prohibition of a new Ca- 
nal, and that Margyke was not mentioned 
1n the Treaty, he ſuppoſed himſelf at Liberty 
to break up new Ground: But as this Con- 
ſtruction was by no means agreeable to the 
Spirit of the Treaty, nor to the Senſe of this 
Nation, our firſt Miniſters of the late Reign, 
who were not, as yet ſo Germanized as to 
diſregard the Senſe of their Countrymen, 
inſiſted on the Demolition of the new Ca- 
nal, ſo far as to anſwer no Purpoſe injurious 
to the Trade and Safety of this Nation. And 
in conſequence of their Firmneſs on that Oc- 
caſion, a new Treaty was ſigned at the Hague 
in 1717, explaining and corroborating that of 
CORE ING — 8 Utrecht 


„ 
Utrecht in relation to Dunkirk. We have 
had ſo few, if any Treaties, except this 
one, fince that of Utrecht, wherein the In- 
tereſts of England ſeem'd to have been con- | 
ſulted or od, that it would be a kind 
of Injuſtice to our Superiors, to —_— - 


much of it as relates to our 


Beſides, the Reader will ſee oat 
the Claims of England, and Infractions of 
France. 
P bͤbe 4th Article of the Treaty in 1717, 


between England, France, and Hol- 
land, at the 


And the moſt Chriſtian King being 


. that every Thing here- 


* tofore agreed 
„France, 


the Town of Dun- 


upon with the Crown of 


FEirt, may de fully executed, and that 


nothing be omitted which the of 
« Great Britain may think 4 * * 
« entire Deſtruction of the Port of Dun- 

« þirk, and to 
« picion that there is an Intention to make 

40 a new Port at the Canal of Mardyke, 
5 ** and to putit to ſome other Uſe than drain- 

ing off the Waters which might drown 
cc « the Country, and | 
« merce 1 for the Subſiſtence and 
% Maintenance of the People of that Part 
af the Netherlands, which is only to be 


prevent all manner of Su- | 


g on the Com- | 


222 by ſmall Boats, that are not | 


« allow'd to be above 16 Foot wide, 
| His 
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tt His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty promiſes as 
& follows, Sc. | 
Explanation of the aforeſaid ath Article. 

« x, That the great Paſſage of the new 
* Sluice of Mardyke, which is 44 Foot 
«© wide, ſhall be demoliſhed from Top to 
1 Bottom, Sc. and be reduced (accotding 
Article to 16 Foot) and that 
and Iron, and other Materials 
new wide Sluice at Mardyke, 
"M 1 away, and employ'd elſe- 
* where to ſuch Uſes as his moſt Chriſtian 
« Majeſty ſhall think fit; provided, neuer - 
* theleſs, that they be never made 72 F for 
any Port, Haven, or Sluice, at Dunkrk or 
any other Place whatſo- 
| gues from either of 
" thoſe wo Places : It being the Intention 
* of the Parties, and the End 
e they propoſe to themſelves by this Trea- 


„ CATION, Sluice, or Baſon, 'be made, or 
* pualt at Dunkirk, the Shuce of Mardyke, | 
* or other Place whatever along the 
1 
Again, by the third Article of this explanatory 

r TY 
and the Intention of the Parties are again more 
_ . © Provided, however, they 
* (the Materials at Mardyke) be never 
* made Uſe of for Port or Haven at 
7 or . or any other Place 


— whatſo- 


ty, That no Port, Haven, Fox TITIi- 
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« whatſoever, within two Leagues of either 
* of thoſe Places: The Intention of the 
% Parties contracting, and the End they 
te propdſe to themſelves by this Treaty 
being, that no more Jettees or Faſcine- 
e £97 ſhall ever be made again upon the 
Shore of this Coaſt, within that Dif- 
«« tance (two Leagues) on either Side. 
The 5th Article of this Explanation is ſo 
expreſs, in relation to the preſent Condition 
of the Port of Dunkirk, that I ſhall give it 
intire. It was founded, probably, on the 
Demolitions being imperfect. Z 
The Demolition of the Jettees or Peers 
« on both Sides of the old Canal, or Port 
« of Diinkrz, ſhall be entirely fniſh'd and 
4 made level with the Ground, all the Way, 
« from the loweſt Ebb, as far as within 
« the Town of Dunkirk ; and if there re- 
% mains any Pieces of Fort Blanc, Chateau 
% wverd, and Bonne Eſperance, they ſhall be 
1 totally laid flat to the Ground. And 
immediately after The King of Great 
_ « Britain, and the Lords, the States General 
« of the wnited Provinces, may ſend Com- 
«© miffioners to the Spot to be Eye-wit- 
©. nefſes of the Execution of this Article.” 
lere was moſt certainly a good Treaty, or, 
rather let me ſay, ſome good Articles of a 
Freaty ; for I am not w cilling to become 
Guaranty for thoſe Articles that don't re- 
gard this Subject, miny of which, I am a- 
tr ad, 
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fraid, having tended to bring upon us thoſe 
big Evils we complain of. But, Good as it 
is, we might as well have been without it, 
for it has been as ill executed as ſome of 
our good Laws, I mean on our Side. To 
execute a Treaty, or enforce the Execution 
of it, imply pretty near the ſame Thing; 
and it is very little leſs culpable to infringe 
a Treaty ones ſelf, or ſuffer another to break 
through it. We had a Right to ſend Com- 
miſſaries on this Spot, and, for ought I know, 
they were ſent, and made Reports of what 


b they ſaw, yet no vigorous Steps being taken 
on this Side of the Water, the Works went 


on conſtantly, tho gradually on that. 

It may be thought I advance a Paradox 
when I fay that this very Treaty of 1717, 
which ſtipulates fo ſtrongly the Demolition 


of Dunkirk, was that which prevented the 


Demolition. By this Treaty the Pretender 
was to be ſent beyond the Al. ys, the Succgſion 
Guarantyed, and 12,000 Men ag cure it in 
Caſe of an Invaſion; and who, that had not 
a true Engliſb Heart, would oblize France 
to execute a diſtaſtful Treaty, under fuch 
 fegnal Obligations? 
The Harbour of Dunkirk, which was, 
or ought to have been entirely choak'd up, 
by levelling the Jettees, Pcer-Heads, and 
- other Works, has been ſo cleared up many 
Years ago, that Ships of 5, 6, and 700 
Tons, and 40 and 50 Guns may, and do 
come 
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come up to the Keys. This was not all nei- 
ther; a new Canal and Baſon have been 
made, within a few Years, at Graveling, ca- 
pable of a Fleet of Men of War of the Line, 
tho' it be within leſs than wo Leagues of N 
kirk, and not one and a half from Mardyke. 
But this is not the only Contravention of this 
very good ages Treaty. Every one 
of the Fortifications lately erected about 
Dunkirk, and there are Dozens, are directly 
_ contrary to it, both in Spirit and Letter. 
So that to conſider the Rights we have ſe- 
cured to us by Treaty, and the Infractions 
of France, in relation to fo important an 
Affair, one can ſcarce help condemning the 
Negled, I hope I need not fay, the (r- 
ruption of our own Countrymen, as much 
as the Perfidy of that Nation. 
It was the Intereſt of the French, tho 
ignant to their public Faith and Honour, 
to elude and infringe theſe Treaties; it was 
ours to oblige them to the Execution of 
them. They have ſucceeded by their Breach 
of Faith, and we live to ſee that tho' their 
Succeſs has contributed to ruin our Trade, 
our Rulers are calm and unmoved. 
Perhaps our Rulers, tho compoſed of 
Senators, Negotiators, and Generali, don't 
know bow, or wherein our Trade has ſuf⸗ 
fer d by the Navigation carried on from 
Dunkirk; perhaps too, the Nation in gene- 
ral are not thoroughly appriz” 'd how far the 


opening h 


8 
opening that Port has already affected moſt 
Branches of our Trade; nor how far it is 


likely to injure it in Time to come. I ſhall 
| endeavour to clear up theſe Points, before I 


ome to ſhew the Dangers to which our 
| Liberties are expos d by not obliging France 


by Force, or 8 to put that Port and 
Town in the Condition they were intended 
to be by the aforeſaid Treatics. 

In the Memorial or Petition preſented to 
Queen Ann in behalf of the Inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, it is ſaid, That eighteen thouſand 
Families that made up that City, would be re- 
duced to extreme Miſery ſhould the Harbour be 
deftroyed. But that truly Engi;/þ Princeſs, 
judging it more eligible that 18,000 French 

Families ſhould be reduced to Miſery, than 
ſo many hundred thouſands of her own Sub- 
jects, gave Orders for the Demolition with- 
out any Reſtriction ; and if they were not 
duly executed the Fault was not hers. But 
the principal Inhabitants of that Town, 
wiſer than to ſtay to be reduced to extreme 
Miſery, retired from it as ſoon as the Har- 

bour was deſtroyed. The Place became a 

Wilderneſs ; and happy had it been for Eng- 
land that it had remain d ſtill ſo. None 
ſtaid there but thoſe who could not poſſibly 
quit it for want of Means to remove, thin ing 
it, perhaps, as well as to ſtarve where bey 
had been bred, and, probably born, as in a 
ſtrange Place, And it was not Dunkirk 
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alone that became a Deſart by the Deſtruc- 
tion of its Harbour; all the Towns of 
French Flanders viſibly decreas'd in Inhabi- 
tants, and Lille more than any, were Ma- 
nufacturers of Wool, and Fool mixt with 
S:1k had been ſet up a few Years before for 
ſupplying the Markets of Sparn, ſhut up 
from us by the War. | 

Thus had the Demolition of the Port of 
Dunkirk an effect not only on the Trade 
of that Town, but of all the Dominions of 
France which lay behind it. The Linnen 
and Lace Manufactures all over French Flan- 
ders dwindled away to nothing, and thoſe 
French Manufacturers in Wool at Lifle re- 
tired to the Auſtrian and Dutch Nether- 
lands. So that Idleneſs appear'd inſtead of 
| Induſtry, and Want inſtead of Plenty all 
over the French Dominions on that Side; 
and what contributed moſt to the Dejec- 
tion which appear'd on every Brow in the 
French Flemiſh Towns, was, that there was 
no hopes their C ondition would be ever 
mended in Regard to a Port for the Ex 
ration of their Manufactures : And without 


ſuch a Port, it would be morally impracti- 


cable to continue, much leſs improve them. 
For the Land Carriage from Flanders to 
Nunts, and the other Weſtern Ports of 
France, would eat up all their Profit, and 
the high Duties in the Auſtrian Netherlands 


prev ented their exporting by Way of Oftend. 


is 
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Leis XIVch and his Miniſters faw the 
Ferns Ruin of all his fine Towns in 
landers by the Demolition of the Harbour 
of Dunkirk, and attempted to prevent it by 
a and Canal ar Marayte, 
828 the back r de the 
Town. But the late Earl of Sunderland 
perceiving the Deſign of that great Work, 
and taking Advantage of the late Regent's 
particular Views on the Crown of France, ad- 
vis'd the Treaty of 1717, which I have quoted, 
by which the Sluice at Mardyke was to be 
narrow'd from 40 to 16 Foot, and the 
Peers and Jettees quite deſtroyed. The Ex- 
ecution of this Treaty as to the Sluice and 
Jettees at Marayle, deſtroying entirely the 
hopes of France, with regard to Commerce 
from that Part of her Dominions, unleſs ſhe 


could wheedle the Engh/þ Court to wink 


at a more diſtant Infraction of the Treaty, 
Prepatations were making for opening a Ca- 
nal at Graveling, where one has been lately 
finiſh'd: But my Lord Sunderland, ever 

anxious for | on ny and Intereſt of his 
Country, firmly oppoſing any Infraction 
whatever, the Deſign was dropped for that 


Time. 
By this aſt Prohibition on the Part cf 
England, all hopes being taken away of con- 
tinuing the Trade of French Flanders, it 
was Deſolation every where; there was not 
a fingle Ship, or even Bark belonging to 
E Dunkirk ; 
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_ Dunkirk ; not one Adventurer remain'd, and 
icarce a Houſe-keeper : And Adventurers, 
as well as Artizans retired from Lille, Cam- 
bray, St. Omers, and the other Towns of 
Trench Flanders. This was the Situation of 
the Dominions and Subjects of France from 
1714, till 172 , in which my Lord Sunder- 
land died. 
As ſoon as "Ip Engliſt-bearted Counſellor 

was out of the way, France projected and 
executed the moſt glaring Infraction of the 
moſt ſolemn Treaties that ever was known, 
by opening the Port of Dunk:rk that had 
bren choak'd up, and almoſt quite dry for 
ſome Years before. The Excufe made for 
this ſo notorious a Breach of Treaties, was 
more inſolent and inſulting, tho* not inju- 
rious, than the very Infraction itſelf. The 
Infruction you complain of, Sir, ſaid a French 
Miniſter to ours, who repreſented the then 
Condition of that Port as a Violation of 
Treaties, is the Work of God and not of 
Man : The Port of Dunkirk was open'd mi- 
raculoufly in one Night's Time; and I hope 
the Englith are tao good Chriſtians to ofpoſe 

the Wil of God, «when a fo notori- 
cufly and extraordinarily. This affront- 
ing, pre ſumptuous Sneer, was all the Satis- 
tation the Engh/h Nation have had for an In- 
traction that has coſt them Millions; and, as 
tir as I could ever hear, there never was any 


her dem: nanded by our Great and Wiſe. 
But 
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But tis to be hoped our new Nulers will be 
leſs paſſive than our late, and inſiſt upon 
other Satisfaction than Sneers and Shrugs, 
or even Bows, Squeezes on the Hand, or 
gilded Pills or Potions. 
This miraculous Navigation was owing to 


French Induſtry, blameable only in the Prince, 


and not in his Subjects, who had not tied 


themſelves down as he had done. This leads 
me to ſay that it is an Injuſtice to the 
French Nation to tax them, as we frequently 
do, with Perfidy, for which their Kings alone 
ought to be held accountable. It may be 
 faid, he muſt act by his Miniſters, and 
conſequently the Nation can't be decm'd 
blameleſs. But whoſe Fault is it that Mi- 
niſters are Sycophants and Villains? A 
Great and Good Prince never had, nor 
can have a weak or wicked Miniftry, 
having a Will to a& uprightly, and Judg- 
ment to chuſe ſuch as are moſt likely to 
execute his Commands according to his 
Intention. Does he happen to make a 
miſtaken Choice by Chance, no Motive can 
induce him to continue it. But it is ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that a Miniſter will incur 
the public Diſpleaſure and damn his Soul, 
by acting unjuſtly and wickedly under a 
Maſter, whoſe Confidence he is fure to 
looſe whenever he is made ſenſible of bis 
Conduct. So that a bad or weak Miniſtry, 
under a wiſe and virtuous Prince, is fo far 
ns E 2 —_— 
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from being known, that it is a Thing ſcarce 
conceivable. 

But it ſeems by the Maxims of the Court | 
of France, the Subjects have no right to 
judge of their A:0ns, much leſs of the in- 
tention of their grand Monarch: But thank 
Heaven, we here in England breathe an Air 
of more Liberty. By our Laws, indeed, our 
Kings cannot err, that is, commit Vrong in 
their own Perſons, but we ſhould contradict 
a long Experience, did we ſay that ſome of 
our Kings did not commit Wrong in the 
Perſons of their Miniſters: And the Diffe- 
rence is ſo very ſmall between the Commiſſion 
and Permiſſion of Wrong, that it is hardly | 
diſtinguiſhable unleſs by Court Prelates and 
other Court-enlightened Divines. 2 

It is ſome Alleviation however of the In- 
juſtice of a Prince when he commits it, to 
procure Advantage for his Subjects; and it 
would ſeem that the preſent French King 
thought ſo, or his ' Miniſters, when he or- 
dered the opening a Port he had obliged him- 
{elf never to permit to be opened.— In a | 
Manifeſto publiſhed at Paris in 1719 upon | 
the Rupture between France and Spain, the 

| Senſe of the French Court, which ought al- 
ways to be diſtinguiſhed from the French 
Nation, is amply tet forth in regard to theſe 
Points. Kings are not accountable but to 
God himſelf, from whom they hold their 
Authority: Being indiſpenſibly obliged to 
« ſeek 


. 
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© ſeck the Welfare of their People, they are 


*« not to give any Reaſon for the Means they 
* take for obtaming that End, Sc. Ihope 
it it will be taken notice of elfewhere, that 
even by the French Court, it is acknowledg- 
ed, That Kings are indiſpenſubly obliged to 


feek the Welfare of their People, This is cer- 


tainly true, and muſt have been the Deſign 


for which the Royal Office was firſt inſtitut- 


ed: And therefore Nature telling every Man 


that he is indiſpenfibly obliged to ſeek his own. 


Welfare, our Conſtitution empowers che 
Subjects to ſeek their own Welfare when 
ever the Miniſtry, who alone can commit 
Wrong, negle& their Duty to the Publick, 
and facrifice the national to private Intereſt. 
This is a Benefit, included in the right of 
im g State Delinquents i in Parliament, 


which the Subjects of France have not, be- 


cauſe they bony no Conſtitution but the King' 5 
Pleafure, who holds himſelf, as above, ac- 
countable but to God alone. 

But how or when the Grand — 


will make up his Accounts with the grea 


and juſt Re of Perfidy, for — 
or g the Port of Dunkirk to be 
opened, I cannot ſay; but opened it has 
been for many Years to the infinite Damage 


of this Nation, and eternal Shame and Infa- 


my of our Miniſters. 
As ſoon as it was known that Veſſels of 
Burthen might approach the Town of Dun 
kirk, 


1 


kirk, the whole Face of French Flanders 


was Changed at Dunkirk, all Hands were at 
work in building Ships; and in the inland 
Towns, all Hands employed in Manufactures 
to be exported in theſe Ships. In ſhort, the 
Town was ſoon peopled, a Fleet of large 
Merchant Ships were fitted out, and except 
the Eaft-Indies, there is no Part of the ha- 
bitable World that the French do not trade 
to from Dunkirk : For in France all their 
inland Towns have Adventurers of great E- 
minence and Fortunes ; the Inhabitants in 
ſuch Towns not contenting themſelves as we 


| idly do here in England, with the Benefit of 
an inland Trade, or home Conſum 
| — 


From Duntzrk, by Stuffs 
Lille and other French Towns thereabouts, 
the French have almoſt beat us out of the 
Poriugueze Trade for Camblets, Calamancoes, 
Serges, and generally for all Woollen and mixt 
Stuffs. It was the fame at the Spaniſh Mar- 
kets before the War; and it is by in the Spa- 
1 
Settlements trading with Dunkirk. Beſides this 
Branch, there is fcarce any other in which 


the * from that Port do not deal 


in and out- ſtrip us. They have above 50 


Ships of great Burthen employed in the We oft- 


India Trade; and as Dunkirk is a free Port, 
and lies contiguous to the Dutch and Nor- 
thren Markets, it drives the moſt beneficial 


Trade in the Products of America of any 


Weft- Indies, ſupplied. from the French 
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Town in Europe. In ſhort, one may find 
there, the Products of all Parts of che World. 
It is a general where the Manu- 
factures of all Nations are to be ſeen, except 
thoſe of England, which are prohibited to be 
ſent out of Town, Landward. So that we 
undergo all the Diſadvantages of Dunkirk's 
. 1 Port, and 
— of the Benefits which might be ex- 
pected from the Vicinity of ſuch a Port. 
It is from the Szorehouſes of Dankirk that 
ve receive all, or moſt of the Tea, and other 
Indian Commodities, run in upon us, to 
| the Increaſe of Idleneis and L , the De- 
! creaſe of the Revenue, the great Detriment 

of our Eaft-India Company, and Ruin of 
the fair Dealer. Moſt of the French Brandy 
clandeſtinely imported, comes from thence, 
and all the Cambricks and Lawns, ſo ſhame- 


— except | 
already feels the — Town has 
made. 
We are not indebted only to Dunkirk for 
our illicit Inportations, but likewiſe for all 
the Wool exported from England and Scot- 
land, and moſt of that ex from re- 
lang. For as that Town lies near, and com- 
municating by Canals with all the manufac- 
turing Towns in French Flanders, which are 
many, 
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many, the Market for Vol is briſker and 
better there than any where elſe. Beſides, 
that the Owllers meet there with every thing 
they can wiſh to maketheir Returns in, o, which 
they could not in any other Town in the 
French Dominions. 

To view therefore the opening that Port 
in every; or any Light; regarding our Com- 
merce, it neceſſarily muſt be deemed the 
moſt fatal Blow that ever was given to the 
Trade of England : But to view it in ano- 
ther Light; to view it with regard to our Li- 
| berties and in ſhort, to view it in 


caſe of a War with France, it ſtrikes the 8 


Mind with Horror, it ſtrikes it with a De- 
ſpair which an Engh/bmax, who reflects ever 
little, can hardly avoid. 
; „ totes we De- 
&irk was in the late general War, and for- 
get that we had more of our Ships taken by 
Privateers from thence than from almoſt all 
the Ports of France beſides? And that the 
Fleet which carried the Pretender to Scot- 
land in 1708 was fitted out there, or that 
he went from thence, that is, from Mar- 
chile, the Harbour of Dunkirk being then 
choaked up; in 1715 to Scotland a ſecond 
time, and returned thither ? Thoſe are Mat- 
ters which every Engliſoman of competent 
Years remember, which all may know 
by Reading and Hearſay, and which, as 


ſhould ever forget. And yet one would 
think, 


they are poſitive Tru,” Motu | 
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think, from the preſent Condition of that 
Town and Harbour, that theſe Facts had 
never been, or that Engliſhmen have no Me- 
mory, or have no Reſentment, or Senſe of 
their Danger. 

There is no doubting the Power or Will- 
ingneſs of France to reſtore Dunkirk to its 
primitive Ornaments of regular Baſtions, Pa- 
rapets, half Moons, and Peer-heads; and 
there is little elſe but Ornament wanting to 

it: For the Port is almoſt as good and ſafe 

as ever, and the Works lately rais'd about it 
ſecure it as effectually as if the old Fortifica- 
tions had been ſtanding. But ſtill as the Place, 
in its preſent Situation, requires a little Army 
to Garriſon it, becauſe the Works are more ex- 
tended than formerly, we may ſuppoſe the 
French will ſoon begin to fortify it regularly. 
And in ſuch Caſe, he muſt looſe all Faculty 
of Reflection, who can't fee that Dunkirk 
will be far more formidable to England than 
ever. N 

In the late War with France there was but 
one Port and one Baſon, but now there are or 
may be Three. By widening the Sluice at 

Mardyke, which would not be a Week's 

Work, that Canal would be as capable of 
containing as many and as large Ships, as 


ever Dunkirk was: And the new Canal at 


Graveling, which is little more than a 
League from Mardyke, can hold as many 
and big as cither. So that inſtead of one 
F Port 
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Port our Enemies had in the late War, 
they will have three, whenever there ſhall 
be another. And inſtead of being able to 
fit out at once a Fleet of Thirty Sail of the 
Line as they did then, they may fit out Ninety 
or a hundred. 
But why ſhould I confine my Fears, con- 
cerning the Vicinity of ſuch Ports as Dun- 
kirk, Mardy ke, and Graveling, to times of 
IWar, ſince the Perfidy of the French Court 
warrants me and all Engliſhmen, to dread 
French Inſults and Invaſions from thence in 
times of the moſt profound Peace, provided 
the Grund Monarch thinks to add to his 
 Titereſt or Glory, by overturning our pre ſent 
Government? Does not his Majeſty's Meſ- 
ſage to both Houſes of Parliament, even 
node whilft I have the Pen in Hand, " juſtify my 
Apprehenſions of the Danger we are expoſed 
to, by the Port of Duntkirt's being open'd ? 
His Majeſty informs his Parliament that an 
Invaſion is intended, and the Pretender's elde 
Sen is in France. We may ſuppoſe then of 
courſe that the Invaſion is to be in Favour of 
that Fanuly, and from France. But Ships of 
Force and Burthen having no Port or Road 
to anchor in with Safety on the neighbouring 
Coaſt of France, except Breſt and Dunkirk, 
it is indubitable that if ever we are invaded 
from France, it muſt neceffarily be from 
both theſe French Ports. An Embarkation 
from Breſt alone will never anſwer the Pur- 
pole of France; becauſe w ith a Fleet of Ob- 


— ation, 
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ſervation, we may guard the Channel on one 
Side, but would find it very difficult, if not 
impracticable to guard againtt Deſcents both 
in the Eaſt and Weſt. 

We all hope the preſent Deſigns and At- 
tempts of that perfidious Court will prove a- 
bortive ; but may we not thank ourſelves 
ſhould the French land any conſiderable Body 
of Troops on our Coaſt ? Becauſe I moſt ear- 
neſtly wiſh they may not, I will not ſuppoſe 
they could ſucceed did they land ever fo ma- 
ny Troops, whilſt we have fo good an Army, 
and fo intripid and ſo experienced a Monarch 
to lead it on; but let us conſider that without 
the preſent Navigation at Dunkirk, it would 
be impoſſible for the French to hand any ſuch 
Numbers as could, or ought to give publick 
Uneaſineſs. To illuſtrate this Point which 
ſo nearly concerns all the Nation at all Times, 
and particularly the preſent, to be cleared up 
to all Comprehenſions, I ſhall quote the 
Words of an Author diſtinguiſhed for his 
Principles, Integrity, Knowledge, and Eru- 
dition, as more appoſite chan any thing 1 
could have faid without uſing his Thoughts 

and Expreſſions. 

Sir Richard Steele win taxed with Di. 
reſpect at leaſt, if not Diſaffection to Queen 
Anne for ſaying, That the Britiſh Nation ex- 
pected the Demolition of Dunkirk, being war- 
ranted by the Treaty of Utrecht, he thought 
It neceſſary to vindicate bimſclfin Print, from 
F 2 which 
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which I indication J quote what I borrow 
from him. 

We had that important Place in our 
Hands, when he ſaid, The Nation expected 
i ſhould be dcmclifhed - But J am forry all I 
can ſay at preſent is, That the Britiſh Nation 


ardentiy un that Dunkirk, its Forts, and | 


the Ports of Mardyke and Graveling may be 
duſtroyed, or at leaſt, that it fhould be at- 


tempted with all car Force to deſtroy them in | 


Virtue of Treaties. And let me add, that 
tho' I won't ſay, that the Nation expedts 


the Attempt will be made, I will, that there | 


is not 4 Patriot in the Nation but do ſbes it 


may and ſucceed. I may have Occation to 
entorce this Conſideration hereafter, but in 


the mean while, let us hear a nch Whigs 


on the Importance of Dunkirk, with re- 


gard to our Trade and Freedom. 


“ In order to my Juſtification, I hall 


* ſhow more accurately the Advantages the 


Nation might reap from the Demolition, 


e which will appear by conſidering what 


Part of our Trade has and may be annoy'd 


« by Dunkirk,” 

The Port of Londen is allow'd to carry 
on two Parts in Three, or fix Parts in Nine 

of the foreign Trade of England. We may 


give one Ninth to the Ports on the South. 


Coaſt of this Iſland, which South Coaſt is 
oppolite 


* 'The Importance of Dali! conſidered, Kc. in 1713. 
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taking others as they lay at Anchor in the 


T7 
oppoſite to the North Coaſt of France, 


the Sea between which i Is what we call the 
Channel. 


The Eaſt End of this, on our Side, is 


| the North Foreland, which ſtands oppoſite 


to Newport in Flanders; the Weſt End, on 
our Side, 1s the Land s-End, over-againſt 
Uſhant, or Breſt in France. They allow 
one Ninth of the Trade to the Eaft Coaſt 
waſh'd by the German Ocean; and the other 


| Ninth to the Weſt Coaſt, which looks on 
the Jr: Sea. In this Computation, it is 
preſumed, there is not any great rn 
tion, except from Briſtol's lying on the 


e Coalt, the faid Weſt Coaſt ought to 


be allow'd more than one Ninth. 


Dunkirk is from the South Foreland about 
es, and the Courſe from Dun- 
kirk to the Foreland Weſt, North Weſt to 
the Entrance of the River Thames, and a- 
bout twenty Leagues diſtant. So that any 
Eaſteriy Wind, which carries our Ships down 
the Channel, at the fame time brings thoſe 
of Dunkirk to meet and intercept them. 
The French have very frequently, this laſt 
War, reaped the Advantage of this Situa- 
tion, by ſurpriſing many rich Ships, and 


1 the French are diſpoſleſs' d of Dun- 
kirk, the Dread and Danger of their Men 
of War, of any conſiderable Force, will be 

removed 
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removed as far as Be; which is a hundred 
and twenty Leagues, or three hundred and 
ſixty Miles; and that of their Privateers, of 
any Conſideration, as far as St. Malo's, 
which is ſeventy- eight Leagues, or two bun- 
dred and thirty four Miles. 
De Caſe being alter d, as I have hinted 
before, e this Author wrote, the De- 

ftruttion of the Port of Dunkirk alone, won't 
remove the Danger from London and its 
River, unleſs the Ports of Mardvke and Gra- 
| veling be deſtroy'd alſo, and render” d uncapa- 
ble of receiving any Veſſels above 16 Foot 
wide : And we are warranted by the Trea- 
ties I have quoted, to inſiſt upon both. 
Breſt lies without the L er under 
this great Incapacity to hurt us, that the 
fame Winds which carries our Ships down 
| the Channel, prevents the Ships of Bre 
from coming into it. 

The Eaſt Side of the Channel which is 
ſo much expoſed to Dunkirk, is but ſever: 
broad,and gives an Enemy an Oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing our Ships from Side to Side. 
The Weſt End of the Channel, tor which 
the greateſt Fears arc from Breſt, is Twentx- 
erght broad, and of Courſe, there 


1s at that End a greater Chance of eſcaping = 


the Enemy. 

If Ships from B. ta are appointed to Way- 
lay our Ships in the Channel, they muſt 
take the Advanta ot 77: ler 4 Winds, to 

| OE e 
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come into it; and wait the coming of an Ea- 
ſteriy Wind to carry our Ships down it ; By this 
Means they muſt all that time be at Sea, 
expoſed to all Dangers ſor want of a Port 
in which to harbour their Men of War, 
or return to Breſt, which they cannot do 
with the Wind that brought them out. 

We muſt add to this, that if the French 
from Breſt ſhould be hovering to the Eaſt- 
ward of Plymouth (as is ſaid to be the Caſe at 
this very Time) they are between two Fires, 
from thoſe Ships in the Downs, and thoſe 
from Phmouth ; and our Ships from Portſ- 
mouth may chaſe them either Way, whilſt 
they are Way-laid at each End of the Chan- 
nel by the others, not having the Port of 
Dunkirk, or any other in the Channel to 
afford them Shelter. Thus, ſhould they be 
chaſed up the Channel by a too great Force, 
before they can return to Breſt, they muſt 
either run into the German Ocean, and wait 
another Opportunity of coming down again, 
with the hazard of meeting all our Men of 
War; or elſe fail North about Great Britain, 
ſand WEsT about Ireland) which is, at 
leaſt, 550 Leagues more than they need have 
Kul” d, with the Port of Dunkirk to 22 
This want of Dunkirk will expoſe them 
to the ſame Inconvenience, to which the 
Fear of it often obliged our running Ships 
from the South Parts of the World, as well 
as our Eaſt-Indiamen, during the late War : 


= 
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To this Diſtreſs you are to add Wages, 
Proviſion, Loſs of Time, and the dange- 
rous Navigation of the North Sas. 

From hence it plainly appears, that by the 
Demolition of Dunkirk, in Caſe of a Rup- 
ture with France, fx Parts in Nine of our 
Trade, from the Port of London, is 330 

Miles removed from the Hazard of the laſt 
War; and tho' part of this muſt be expoſed 
when it paſſes through the Chops or Weſ- 
tern Entrance of the Channel, it muſt be 
conſidered, that this it was always liable to 
before, beſides the Terrors of Dunkirk, and 
that this is only the Southern Trade; and 
all that go to Holland, Hamborough, the (Bal- 
Lit) and other Northern Countries will be 
quite out of Danger. 

The Ninth of our Trade on the Eft Coaſt, 
would be ſtill ſafer. 

From theſe diſtin Conſiderations, you 
obſerve only one Ninth of the Trade on the 
Triſh Seas and Briſto! Channel, (to come at 
which they are in Danger - Portſ- 
mouth to Plymouth) is * Whole of 
Britiſb Trade, which, after the Demolition 
of Dunkirk, will lie open to the Aſſaults of 
the French. The Demolition of Dunkirk 

will, in a great Meaſure, ſecure ſeven Nintbs 
of the Trade of Eng land, from the Power 
of France at Sea, the 12 having no Port 
in the Channel but St. Malb's which can 
harbour any great Skips, and that itſelf can 
receive 
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receive none which exceeds thirty or forty 
Guns. Breſt lies thirty-five Leagues from 
the Lizard Point, which is the neareſt Land 
of England; their Ships muſt have an Ea- 
ſteriy Wind to come out, and that will ſerve 
them no farther than to the Chops of the 
: Channel, becauſe it blows directly down 
It. | | 
The Courſe to go from Breſt to cruize 
oft the Lizard Point in order to annoy us, 
is firſt, Jeſt about 13 Leagues, and then 
North, or North and by Eaſt about 30 Leagues 
more, except they run the Hazard of going 
within the Iſland of Uſant, which is not 
practiſed, and therefore may be ſuppoſed 
| impracticable, ꝛÄ5, 
In the laſt place, our Charge in defending 
ourſelves from ſuch Annoyance as we for- 
merly had from Dunkirk, will decreaſe in 
Proportion to the Removal of the Dan- 
. Such is the Importance of the Demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk, with regard to the Trade 
of England only; and in the preſent Con: 
juncture, I think we ought to have ſores: 
thing more than the Mercy of his moft Chri- 
tian Majeſty to render the forbearing ſuch 
Demolition leſs hazardous to our Religion 
and Liberty; and yet, you ſee, how Cri- d 
minal a Thing [- is to ſay, The Britiſh Na- 2 
tion expect the Demolition of it. BELL 1 
tion expett 3 * 
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The Bret. Nation, in thoſe Days, might 
have expeded the Demolition of Dunkirk, be- 
cauſe their Prince was in Poſſeſſion of it; "bur, 
as I ſaid N all that Britons can do, at 
preſent, is, to 51 it may be thoroughly di- 
mol ſhed, &% to lope the Demolition ill be 
att, mptrd previous to anv Undertaking in Fa- 
wour of our Allies, ho are obliged by Treaty 


to ſupport us in the Attempt. And let me 


add, that Britous ardently with too, that 
this ſo important and neceſſiry an Attempt 
may not be poſtpen'd out of any Part:ality 
to any Fereign Trtereſt or Concern «chatever. 
This Lift ei ariſes from a Jealouſy, that with- 
out ſome ſuch l-udg d Partiulity, the French 
had not been to {31:metully permitted to in- 
fri ge their Treatics in the tendereſt Point 
that could affect this Nation, and to inſult 
us under our very Noſes with Impunity. 


Miniſters may talk of the Ballance of 


Forer, the Eqwil her, and all the Jargon of 
the Cabinet on that Subject ; they may talk 
too of ſupporting the Houſes of Auſtria and 


Savoy; of procuring Final for the latter, 


and "Alf ace and Lyrrain for the firſt, the 


better to maintain that Equiliber; but the 


Deſtruction of the Port of Dunkirk is the ul- 
timotum of Brittfh Wiſhes. Britons think that 
all Conſiderations ſhould make way for this 
alone; and that Thoughts of all other At- 
tompts ſhould be Fines a only. They are 
tentible of the Difficult ty of the Attempt, 


| but 
% 
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but are of Opinion the Deſructian of the 
Harbour of Dunkir& is not to difficult, con- 
fidering our Power by Sea, as the Conquetts 
meditated in Favour of the Queen of Hun- 
gary. I could demonſtrate the F acility of 
the Attempt, and give Reaſons why it muſt 
be attended with Succelh whenever it thall 


de made; but it being uſually thought an 


Impertinence in a private Man to intermed- 


dle in Matters which regard the State, I ſhall 


preſerve a Silence as to the Mu. lus, tho' I can't 


| as to the Neceſſity of making the Attempt. 


I admit that there are , Things, which 
every pr civate Min is not at Liberty to touch 
upon. There are ſome Things, properly 


enough call d the Arcane of the State, which, 


tho' by the Liberty annex'd to his Birth, an 


Englijhman may have a Right to difculs, yet 
J think it would be fome:imes more decent, 


and even prudent not to cxercile that Right. 


But there are alſo Things, of which the In- 
fraction in regard to Dundirꝶ is one, concern- 


ing which an Engliſinan can't bo ſllent with- 
out Guilt. 

What I have to f y, as to the Many of 
attacking the French that guard the Port 


and late erefted Fortifications about Dun- 
Fir, ſcems to me to be one of thote Things 


in which Prudence commands my Silence: 


And what I might ſay of the Drvaſion from 


France, lately ſaid by his Mxeſty to be in- 


tended in Favour of the P. tender, is for- 


G 2 bid 


_ 
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bid me by that Deference which is due to 
my Prince, and by that Regard I owe my 
Country. But thus much 1 may be allow'd' 
to ſay of this Invaſion, which J verily look 


upon to be really intended, becauſe of the 5 


undoubted Advices of ſuch an Invaſion receivb dc 
by his Majeſty, it 1s no leſs an Infraction of 

Treaties than the preſent Navigation of the 
Port of Dunkirk, nor leſs a Proof of the 
Perfidy of the Court of France. Even the 
Admiſhon, much more the Invitation of the 
Pretender's Son into France is an Infraction 
of thoſe Treaties which ſtipulate che Demo- 
lition of Dunkirꝶ. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Article Vth, 
The moſt Chriſtian King, or any one 
of his Heirs, ſhall not give, at any time, 
% any Aid, $uccour, Favour, or Counſel, 
directly or indirectly, by Land or by Sea, 


ce 


ec 


in Money, Arms, Ammunition, Warlike 


„ Proviſion, Ships, Soldiers, Seamen, or 2- 
ny other W. ay, to any Perſon or Perſons, 

% whoſoever they be, who, for = Caule, or 
under any Pretext — ould here- 


after endeavour to oppoſe the faid Succeſ- 


ſion (in the Houſe Hanover ) either by 


cc 
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forming Conſpiracies againſt ſuch Prince 
or Princes to whom the Succeſſion of the | 


Crown of Great Britain (hall be 
according to the faid Acts of Par 


„ ment.” 


cc 


open War, or by fomenting Seditions, or 


"ITS 
The Treaty of the Hague in 1717, 1s 
{till more Expreſs : by the 2d Article; The 
ee moſt Chriſtian King doth oblige himſelt 


« by the prefent Treaty to engage the 
"= Rar to depart out of the Country 


* of Avignon, and to go and take up his 

Reſidence on the other Side of the Alps, 
=; mung after the ſigning of the Trea- 
a 1 before the Exchange of the Rati- 
And the moſt Chriſtian King, 
- 3 to teſtify his ſincere deſire, 
te not only to obſerve all the Engagements 
« which the Crown of France has ormerly 
enter d into concerning the ſaid Perſon, 
religiouſly and involably, but alfo to pre- 
vent all Manner of Suſpicion and Diffidence 
for the future; does again promiſe for him- 
_« ſelf, his Heirs, and Succeſſors, not to give 
or furniſh at any Time whatever, directly 
or indirectly, either by Sea or Land, 

any Advice, Aid, or Aſſiſtance, by Mo- 
ney, Arms, Ammunition, Military Stores, 
Ships, Soldiers, Seamen, or any other 
« Manner of Help whatever, to the faid 
Pretender, or any other Perſon whatever, 

who having Commiſſion from him may, 
in Conſequence thereof, diſturb the Tran- 

e quillity of Great Britain, &c. 

Moreover, the moſt Chriſtian King 


4 promiſes and engages not to permit the 
„ Perſon above deſigned to return any time 


© hereafter to Avignon, or to paſs through 
0 the 


cc 
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« the Lands depending on the Crown of France, 
on Pretence of returning either to Avig- 
% non, or to Lorain, or ſo much as to ſet © 
* Foot on any part of hrs moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
* jeſty's Dominions, much leſs to reſide there 
8 under any Name or Appearance whatſo- 
+66 ever. 

Need there a ſtronger Proof of the Perfi- 
diouſneſs of the French Court, than the at- 
tentive Peruſal of theſe Treaties, and the 
Conſideration of the preſent Situation of 
Dunkirk, the intended Invaſion in Favour of 
the Pretender, or his Son, which is all one, 
or even the Reception the Son meets with in 
France ? Taking the Pretender and his Sor 
to have the ſame Intereſt, the fame Views 
and Defigns on this Crown, the latter is as 
much intended by the Spirit of the Treaties, 
as the Father; therefore his being permitted 
to ſet Foot os any Part of France, 1s ſuch a 
direct Contradiction of the laſt . | 
Treaty as juſtly provokes the Reſentment of 
Engliſhmen, even ſuppoſing no open Attempt 

be at preſent made in his Favour. 

We are warranted by the Practice of the 
French themſelves to expect regard ſhould be 
had to the Sprit as well as Letter of Trea- 
ties; this is a favourite Doctrine of theirs, 
Which they never fail to propagate and avail 
themſelves of, when it ſerves their Purpoſe: 
But as in all other Inſtances, France is not over 
ſerupulous in her Conſiruction of the * 

| 1 
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of Treaties wherever her Intereit is concern- 
ed. The States General ſets che Sincerity of 
France, in regard to this Subject, in a very 
juſt and beautiful Light, in their Declaration 
of War * that Crown and Spain in 
1702. After mentioning the Partition 
Treaty in 1700, by which France agreed to 
a Settlement of the Spaniſb Succeſſion after 
the Death of Charles II, they ſpeak of the 
Will fraudulently obtained in Favour of the 
Duke of Anjoue, and proceed, That the 
« ſaid Will being made publick, the French 
King did immediately give Proof of his 
«« ſecret Intentions of making uſe of all ima- 
* ginable means to gratify his vaſt Ambition; 
* and in order thereto, without any reſpect 
or regardto a Treaty fo ſolemnly and lately : 
* concluded, and the repeated Proteſtations 
«« he had made, never to depart from it, he 
accepted the aid Will, breaking and vio- 
<« lating the Treaty aforeſaid, without giving 
any previous Communication of his Inten- 
tion to thoſe with whom he had made it; 
** notifying the ſame without any Diſguiſc 
to the Publick, and alledging for the prin- 
« cipal Motive thereof, that the Spirit and 
a — of tl a pa 4A , and not the Let- 
« ter were to be regarded; — and explain- 
ing that Spirit — Senſe i in bis own way, 
> 1 thought fit ; not omitting at the 
e ſame time — threaten us, and repteſenting 
— 1 and M. for tunes "which we 


* may 
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may expect, F we did not conform our- 
« feldes to that Spirit, &c. 
"Theſe few Lines contain the faithfuleſt 
Deſcription of French Faith that ever appear- 
ed in Print; and the States Obſervation 
upon them is no leſs true and natural. 
«© Which Proceeding, fay they, is a Breach 
of Faith as uncommon and undeard of as 
ever was; and a dangerous Inflance, which 
« tends for the future to undermine and run 
the Faith of all Publick Treaties.” | 
| When the Spirit of Treaties does not tho apt- 
ly anſwer the Purpoſe of that chicanning am- 
bitious Court as the Letter, ſhe infiſts on the 
| lutter only, as I doubt not ſhe will in the in- 
| ſtances immediately under our Conſideration. 
1 ſhall not be ſurpriſed in the leaſt, ſhould 
the Ambri-dexter Miniſters of France attem pt 


amuſing, or rather inſulting our Engh/ſþ Mat- YZ 


chiavel s in the following Manner, if ever 
they ſhould be preſs'd to an Execution of 

Treaties or intreated to make ſome plauſible 
Excuſe for their Violations, to paſs a Seſſion 
calmly and amuſe. Meffeurs les Anglois 


vos Compatriots, font des plaiſantes gens, ainſy, 
Monſieur vous me permetterez de dire— 


the Sake of my Engliſb Readers, I will trou- 
dle them with the Tranſlation only. Sir, 
« as your Countrymen, the Engh/h, are a 
tt jealous, whimſical Nation, allow one to 
* fay, that other Nations do not hold them- 
« ſelves obliged to make Excuſes as often as 


10 that | 


W |. 
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that fickle People require them: But in 


Deference to your Perſon particularly, and 
« the high Value the 


, my Maſter ſets 


tc upon the Friendſhip of his Britanick Ma- 


cc « clty, I am order'd to declare to you that 


* your Complaints of Violations, being not 
« warranted by the Lerter of any Treaty 


_ © ſubſiſting between both Crowns, the King 


« my Maſter cannot but look upon every 
« {ſuch Complaint, as an attack upon his Ho- 


Hur, which he holds more ſacred than his 


o 1 w 27 1 Land | "0 . en 
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Crown, and dearer than his Life. The 
© "Treaties you quote, Sir, it is true, pro- 
vide for the Demolition of Dunkirk, and 


e that the Port and Fortifications be never 


* eſtabliſhed again : But, Sir, there is no 
Prohibition, there cond be none, there 
© ought to be none of the Miracles of God. 


* The opening the Port was his immediate 


<« Handy-work ; and there is no Article 


e that obliges France to undo the Labours 
« of the Divine Workman. Then, Sir, as 


for the Fortifications you complain of, 8 


te they are diſtant from the old F oundations, 
« there is not a Word in the Treaties that 
« can affect them. The Fortifications of 
« Dunkirk indeed are not to be re-eſt-bliſh- 
e ed, but there is not a Syllable that prohi- 


120 2 the Erection of ſome at a Diſtance 
— 
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from the Town. The ſame Anſwer may 

« ſerve for your Complaint in Relation to 

the young Prin nce e lately arrived here from 
H 


cc Rome. 
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« Rome. His Name is not ſo much as 
„ mentioned in the Treaties you quote; 
eit could not with any Propriety, becauſe 
he was not born when they were made. 
© Though France agreed that his Father 
« ſhould not ſet Foot on French Ground, if 
you can thew me that there is a Letter in 
that Treaty prohibiting the Son, either to 
« refide, or even to ſerve in our Armies, to 
« learn the Art of War, the King, my 
«© Maſter, will be contented with the Ex- 
_ « cuſe your Excellency thinks fit to make in 
„ Brhalf of your Court. But, Sir, permit 
« me to ſay, that, as there is no ſuch Prohi- 
*© bition by the Letter of any Treaty, his 
_ * Majeſty cannot help looking upon your 
<« pretent Compla:nt as injurious to his own 
6 133 and Glory, and that of the 
Diadem he w ears; and therefore Repa- 
ration, Sc. 
If ever France ſhould be treated with any 
| otherwiſe than by the Sword, in regard to 
her Violations in theſe Inſtances, I believe 
there is not an Intelligent Reader in this Na- 
tion, but will ſuppoſe ſhe will treat our Mi- 
niſters with ſuch Whipp'd-S:/hbub as I have 
_difh'd up here, in order to point out more tru- 
ly the Perfidy and Addreſs of that inſidious 
Court. There is no Reliance upon her 
Faith, and much lets on her Friendſhip, 


| which made me often Wonder at the Diffe- | 


rence of our Conduct towards Her and the 
Court 
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Court of Vienna, from the Acceſſion to tlie 
Death of the late Emperor. The Neutra- 
lity of H—-r indeed, two Years ago, and 
the Attack at Dett:ngen laſt Summer, ſcem to 
have given our Court another Biaß, which, 
it is to be hop'd, won't wear off till Juſtice 
be acquir'd this Nation for the Violations of 
a Crown never to be fatiated. But if our 
Miniſtry be as much in Earneſt as they ap- 
pear and ought to be ; if they would reſtore 
the Trade of their Country impaired chiefly 
by the Navigation of Dunkirł; if they would 

_ preſerve the Safety and Peace of their Coun- 
try, always in Danger from the Vicinity of 
that Port; if they would give us a Chance of 
recovering our Trade ; in fine, if they would 
reſent the Indignity offer'd to their Prince 
at Dettingen, and the Peril his facred Perſon 
was expoſed to, and likewiſe the Ritk and 
Perfidy of an intended Invaſion, they will in- 

fiſt upon ſomething more ſubſtantial than 
Words, or even Paper or Parchments in re- 
gard to the preſent Violations of France. 

I ſhall conclude with the Words of an in- 
genious Memorialiſt, who, in 170), to pre- 
vent France from alluring any of the Mem- 
bers of the grand Alliance into her Intereſt 

and from their own, had enumerated all her 

- Uſurpations during the Reign of Louis XIV. 
How ſwelled would the Account be had thoſe 
of his Succeſſor been added! Witneſs, Lor- 


” rain, Naples and Sicily: But bad his F16/6- 
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720 of Treaties been added, how would the 
pi odigious Catalogue be extended! 
Thoſe Sovereigns, ſays the diſcerning 
Scateſman, who aim at true Glory, and 
have a real Concern for the Good of their 


People, and the Quiet of the World, cannot 


ſtudy too much the Politicks of France; 


to the End they may conceive the greater 


Abhorrence of them, and once for all, take 


an effectual Courſe to be no more deluded 


by them. 
When that Crown has found Opportuni- 
ties to aggrandize itſelf, it has never boggled 


at the Violation of Treaties, even of thoſe 
conſirm'd by ſolemn Oaths; and has there- 


by ſutficiently warn'd the Allies not to lay 
down their Arms, before they have ſettled 
the only Guaranty that is capable of ſecuring 
a Treaty with France. 

That Guaranty can be no other than to 
put that Crown nder an impoſſibility of vio- 
lating its Engagements; for certainly the A 
lies and the whbsle World muſt now be convinc d 
that France has no other Principles nor Aims 


ban its own Grandeur and the Oppreſſion of 
others. Of this they have had all imagina- 
ble Proofs, not only in all As of Violence, 
which that Crown has committed openly, 


but in all Negeciatiens; wherein France has 


made uſe ſometimes of Haughtineſ and 


Threats, ſometimes of Suppleneſs and under- 
hand Pra&ices.---Here foilows the long Ac- 


count 
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count of her Ujurpations, which together 
with her Infractious of Treatics, I omit here, 
as being ſo notorious and well known to 
every Engh/hman of the moſt moderate 
Re:ding and Reflection; and then the Au- 
thor concludes. 1 ws 
By this general Account of the Uſurpa- 
tions and Infidelities of France, let every im- 
partial Perſon judge, whether the ſtipulated 
Preliminaries of Peace (ſettled at Gertruy- 
denberg) are not a ſhining Proof of the Mo- 
deration of the Allies; and whether they 
can ſafely ſheath the Sword till they have re- 
duced France to an abſolute Inability of en- 
dangering (either by Force or Fraud) the 
Peace and Liberties of Europe hereafter. _— 
And let us add, the Peace, Liberties, and 
Trade of the Engliſh Nation in Particular. 


FINIS. 
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